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Four  places  in  Great  Britain  still  bear  the  name  of 
Brigham;  one  in  Yorkshire,  two  in  Cumberland,  England, 
and  the  fourth  just  over  the  border,  in  Berwickshire, 
Scotland.  The  Anglo-Saxon  burh,  byrig,  the  dative  buruh, 
referred  to  an  earthwork  and  hence  a  fortified  house  or 
town.  The  suffix,  -ham,  which  is  frequent  in  English 
names,  appears  in  two  forms  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  docu¬ 
ments.  One  of  these,  -ham,  signifies  an  enclosure,  a 
meaning  not  very  different  from  that  of  -ton  or  -worth. 
But  -ham  expresses  the  family  bond  and  the  home.  In 
the  Anglo-Saxon  charters,  we  frequently  find  this  suffix 
united  with  the  names  of  families,  but  never  with  names 
of  individuals.  The  Teutons,  in  turn,  brought  the  word 
from  the  continent  of  Europe. 

Brigham  is  therefore  a  place  name  dating  back  to  the 
earliest  Anglo-Saxon  times  and  denotes  a  unit:  a  house,  a 
village  or  town  protected  by  earthenworks  and  palisades. 
There  is  little  documentary  evidence  to  link  the  words, 
brig  and  bridge,  and  to  infer  that  they  are  synonymous. 
In  olden  times,  bridges  of  any  size  were  rare  or  non¬ 
existent,  while  fords,  ferries  and  wide,  strong,  yet 
shallow  rivers  had  to  be  defended  at  many  places.  Obvi¬ 
ously,  the  inhabitants  would  fortify  the  nearest  rise,  hill, 
cliff,  or  position  out  of  reach  of  flood.  The  defenders 
could  not  fortify  a  bridge  or  a  riverbank  to  any  avail  if 
an  enemy  could  attain  domination  from  a  height  nearby. 
The  inhabitants  would  also  sleep  within  the  protected 
area,  with  the  result  that  the  home  and  the  fort  became 
one  and  the  same  place. 

According  to  the  Domesday  Book,  that  great  record 
of  William  Vs  Great  Inquisition  of  lands  of  England  made 
in  1086,  there  appear  to  have  been  several  early  Brigham 
localities  in  England  whose  names  have  been  changed  in 
succeeding  centuries,  with  the  modern  appellations 
obscure. 

Birgham,  Berwickshire,  Scotland,  four  miles  from 
Coldstream,  is  half  a  mile  from  the  Tweed,  consists  of 
a  single  street  a  mile  long,  and  two  principal  farms. 
Long  Birgam  and  Birgamshaugh.  It  was  known  in  history 
over  1,000  years  as  Brigham.  The  Treaty  of  Brigham 
was  signed  here  in  1281,  providing  for  the  freedom  of 
Scotland. 

Birgham,  Cumberland,  lies  south  of  the  Tweed  name¬ 
sake,  and  in  the  days  of  endless  border  strife,  belonged 
now  to  Scotland,  now  to  England.  It  is  a  quiet  village  but. 


judging  from  the  size  of  the  lime  pits  and  the  sites  of 
kilns,  must  have  been  important  industrially  in  the  past. 
The  hamlet  of  Brigham  is  a  mile  up  the  river  Gretna 
from  Keswick,  and  is  a  country  town  of  only  passing 
interest. 

The  idea  had  to  be  accepted  that  Thomas  came  from 
one  of  these  towns.  Then,  in  1914,  Mr.  Gardner  Bartlett 
of  Boston,  a  professional  genealogist,  while  searching 
through  old  records  in  England  for  the  Crosby  family, 
spotted  the  missing  facts. 

Holme-on-Spaulding,  Yorkshire,  is  situated  about  half¬ 
way  between  Hull  and  York,  about  twenty-five  miles 
from  the  North  Sea  and  ten  miles  north  of  the  river 
Humber.  The  ancient,  mutilated  and  discolored  registry 
book  of  this  little  parish,  and  the  documents  from  the 
Public  Record  Office,  Rental  and  Surveys,  Roll  735,  re¬ 
cord  that  one  Thomas  Brigham  senior  held  one  toft,  an 
orchard,  a  barn,  a  close  called  Leyre  Pytts,  and  half  a 
bovat  of  land  called  Sylvan  Lands,  etc.,  for  a  yearly  sum 
of  14s.  8d.  on  the  Manor  of  Holme.  He  was  born  about 
1475.  From  him,  descend  a  male  line  of  Thomas  Brighams, 
one  every  quarter  with  astonishing  regularity,  for  six 
generations,  when  we  come  to  great,  great,  great  grand¬ 
son  Thomas,  born  at  Holme  in  1603.  When  he  was  thirty- 
two,  or  in  1635,  he  was  one  of  a  small  party  of  adherents 
of  Reverend  Thomas  Shepard,  who  had  been  preaching  in 
Buttercreambe,  a  few  miles  north  of  Holme.  He  decided 
to  emigrate  with  him  to  New  England.  On  the  8th  of 
April,  1635,  Thomas  sat  at  a  desk,  undoubtedly  in  London, 
and  wrote  out  the  following  passenger  list,  one  of  the 
few  documents  of  the  time  which  has  escaped  loss  and 
destruction: 

nVIII  April,  1635.  Theis  under  written  are  to  be 
transported  to  New  England  inbarqued  in  the  Susan  and 
Ellen,  Edward  Payne  Mr.  (Master).  The  p'ties  have 
brought  certificates  from  ye  ministers  and  justices  of 
the  Peace  they  are  no  subsidy  men;  and  are  conformable 
to  ye  orders  and  discipline  on  the  Church  of  England." 

Thomas  Brigham  landed  in  Massachusetts  in  June, 
1636.  Thomas  went  to  Newtowne.  This  is  not  to  be  con¬ 
fused  with  the  present  Newton;  Newtowne  was  renamed 
Cambridge  in  1638. 

A  visitor  thus  described  the  village: 

"By  the  side  of  this  river  is  built  Newtowne  which  is 
three  miles  by  land  from  Charlestown  and  a  league  and 
a  half  by  water.  This  place  was  first  intended  for  a  city, 
but  upon  more  serious  consideration  it  was  not  thought 
so  fit,  being  too  far  from  the  sea,  being  the  greatest 


inconvenience  it  hath.  This  is  one  of  the  neatest  and  best 
compacted  towns  in  New  England,  having  many  structures 
and  many  handsome  contrived  streets.  The  inhabitants 
are  most  of  them  very  rich  and  well  stored  with  cattle  of 
all  sorts,  having  many  acres  of  ground  paled  in  with  one 
general  fence,  which  is  about  a  mile  and  a  halfe  long, 
which  secures  all  their  weake  cattle  from  the  wild  beasts. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  river  lieth  all  their  meadow  and 
much  ground  for  hay.  " 

In  the  section  known  as  the  West  End,  just  within  the 
encircling  fort  or  stockade,  lived  Thomas  Brigham.  The 
inventory  ordered  for  Cambridge  by  the  General  Court  of 
Massachusetts  in  1639  shows  that  Thomas  Brigham  had 
already  a  dwelling  house,  outhouses,  three  acres  of  land, 
at  the  crossroads.  Brattle  Street  and  Ash  Street.  One 
day  this  was  to  become  Radcliffe  College,  taking  the 
Greenleaf  estate,  Faye  House,  Agassiz  House,  and  the 
Gymnasium  Building. 

The  Watertown  Book  of  Possessions,  1639,  describes 
fourteen  acres  of  land  owned  by  Thomas  and  contained 
within  the  quadrangle  formed  by  Brattle  Street,  Sparks 
Street,  Lowell  Street  and  the  River  Charles,  roughly  to¬ 
day  the  site  of  the  Cambridge  Hospital.  He  was  made  a 
Freeman  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Company  by  the 
General  Court,  April  8,  1637;  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Cambridge  Church;  and  his  election  as  Constable  on 
October  1,  1639,  only  four  years  after  his  arrival,  made 
him  a  Townsman,  or  Selectman.  The  right  to  vote  re¬ 
quired  a  long  oath  of  loyalty,  "to  preserve  all  the  liber- 
tyes  and  privilidges  thereof  .  .  .  will  not  plott  any  evil 
.  .  .  and  will  give  my  vote  in  myne  own  conscience  with¬ 
out  favor". 

He  was  chosen  a  constable,  held  other  town  offices, 
prospered  and  owned  land  in  several  neighboring  places. 
His  holdings  in  household  goods  were  considerable  for 
the  times,  and  the  old  town  records  with  interesting  de¬ 
tails  still  exist. 

The  conduct  of  these  good  people  was  not  always  ex¬ 
emplary,  and  we  find  long  lists  of  misdemeanors  like 
this: 

"Thos.  Brigham  delinquent  in  ye  breach  of  the  (law) 
about  hogs,  viz.  ...  for  rescuing  of  two  hogs  when  he 
should  have  driven  them  to  ye  pound,  for  ten  at  one  time 
and  two  at  another  being  ringed  ...  also  for  two  oxen  ... 
breaking  ye  order." 

Same  old  problem;  illegal  parking,  towing  away,  and  a  fine. 

Now,  let's  review  rapidly  the  events  of  a  century  be¬ 
fore  the  Puritan  settlements. 


In  1517,  Martin  Luther  had  shaken  Cristendom  to  its 
foundations  with  his  ninety-five  theses  nailed  to  the  door 
of  the  Wittenburg  Cathedral.  Henry  VIII  had  defied  the 
Pope,  but  his  Church  of  England  did  not  improve  the  lot 
of  his  subjects,  who  had  only  exchanged  the  religious  and 
civil  abuses  of  a  pope  for  those  of  a  king. 

In  Cambridge,  England,  in  1578,  Dr.  Laurence 
Chaderton,  a  distinguished  churchman  and  one  of  the 
scholar- poets  who  created  the  King  James  Version  of  the 
Bible,  preached  that  the  Church  was  "a  huge  mass  of  old 
and  stinkinge  workes,  of  conjuring,  witchcraft,  sorcery, 
charming,  blasphemy  of  the  holy  name  of  God,  swearing 
and  foreswearing,  profaning  the  Lord’s  Sabbothe,  diso¬ 
bedience  to  superiors,  contempt  of  inferiors,  murther, 
manslaughter,  robberies,  adultereye,  . .  .  covenant¬ 
breaking,  false  witness  bearing,  lieing,  ...".  That’s 
plain  talk,  and  some  of  the  strong  words  have  been  omit¬ 
ted!  Little  wonder  that  heretics  and  reformers  were 
tortured,  burnt  at  the  stake,  hanged,  and  sent  to  die  in 
vile  prisons  by  the  hundreds. 

The  church  still  imposed  the  system  of  Indulgences 
which  had  caused  Luther’s  revolt.  The  English  church 
was  still  a  nPache  of  popery  and  a  Puddle  of  Corruption". 
The  churches,  as  buildings,  "ran  to  decays,  were  kept 
filthy  and  nasty,  and  undecent  for  God’s  worship". 

The  church  should  be  restored  "to  its  primitive  order, 
libertie,  and  bewtie".  Why  couldn’t  the  clerical  finery 
and  high  living  be  abolished?  Why  couldn’t  each  person 
and  each  group  interpret  the  Scriptures  as  it  saw  fit? 
Each  congregation  should  choose  its  own  pastors  and 
officers,  discipline  its  members  and  control  by  vote  the 
actions  of  its  officers.  What  was  the  purpose  of  the 
Church,  anyway?  Who  spoke  for  the  Church:  the  be¬ 
lievers,  or  the  priesthood  appointed  from  above? 

During  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  a  number  of 
dissenters  scattered  throughout  the  north  of  England,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  counties  of  Nottingham,  York  and  Lincoln, 
formed  groups  for  the  purpose  of  free  worship.  Politi¬ 
cally  they  were  loyal  subjects  of  the  King,  but  religiously, 
they  were  rebels  against  the  Established  English  Church. 
As  with  most  reform  movements,  the  dissenters  only 
sought  reforms  from  within  and  not  revolution.  Emi¬ 
gration  offered  the  escape  from  political  and  religious 
tyranny. 

Thus  the  Puritans’  sojourn  in  Holland  and  the  Puritans’ 
settlements  in  America  were  events  in  the  long  drama  of 
exploration  and  landings  from  the  time  of  the  Norseman 
in  A.  D.  968. 


On  April  10,  1606,  James  I  issued  two  great  patents 
covering  most  of  North  America  as  it  was  then  known. 
The  London  Company  could  explore  and  settle  south  of 
the  38th  par'allel,  and  the  Plymouth  Company,  north  of 
the  40th  parallel,  leaving  a  neutral  zone  open  to  both 
where  neither  could  settle  nearer  than  one  hundred  miles 
from  the  other. 

The  wealthy  promoters  expected  rich  returns  from 
furs,  fish,  and  lumber.  These  emigrants,  of  whom  our 
Thomas  was  one,  were  different  from  us.  Human  nature 
is  decidedly  not  always  the  same.  The  English  of  the 
17th  century  were  jovial  and  high  living,  violent  in  poli¬ 
tics,  religion  and  personal  relations,  disdainful  of  life 
itself.  It  is  amazing  to  find  that  they  brought  almost  no 
knowledge  of  hunting,  agriculture  and  husbandry.  Medi¬ 
cine  and  public  health  were  unpracticed,  and  they  had  no 
idea  of  what  we  call  today,  survival. 

The  early  colonists,  especially  the  Puritans  in  Ply¬ 
mouth,  suffered  from  malnutrition;  yet  there  were 
abundant  fish  and  shellfish,  game,  wild  berries  and  nuts 
for  the  taking.  They  suffered  from  the  cold;  yet  the 
Indian  tepee,  once  examined,  is  easily  copied  and  is  ex¬ 
cellent  protection.  During  this  first  terrible  year,  the 
"General  Sickness",  apparently  the  result  of  scurvy,  tu¬ 
berculosis,  pneumonia  and  exposure,  reduced  the  colony 
from  100  to  50  (and  the  Mayflower  crew  by  half),  and  at 
one  time  there  were  only  seven  people  able  to  work.  The 
Indians  suffered  so  much  from  diseases  contracted  from 
the  Europeans  that  for  a  time,  the  colonists  thought  that 
they  had  retreated  or  disappeared.  They  were  never  as 
numerous  as  explorers  and  historians  have  thought,  for 
the  best  present-day  studies  consider  that  the  area  of  the 
present  United  States  was  inhabited  by  a  host  of  scattered 
tribes  of  a  total  population  of  one  million. 

Small  settlements  were  made  at  points  along  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Bay,  but  the  main  body  of  the  Puritans  in  Holland 
had  still  not  decided  to  leave  and  in  November,  1627,  the 
London  Company  sold  out  to  the  eight  leaders  of  the  Ply¬ 
mouth  colony  for  $9,000. 

In  1629,  the  colonists  were  incorporated  by  the 
Council  of  Plymouth,  England,  as  the  Government  and 
Company  of  Massachusetts  Bay  in  New  England,  thus 
uniting  all  settlements.  This  charter  was  not  liberal  to 
the  individual  but  it  was  enough  of  a  political  guarantee 
to  increase  immigration,  and  after  1630,  about  300  of  the 
best  Puritan  families  in  the  kingdom  came  to  New  England. 
Not  adventurers  and  vagabonds,  but  virtuous,  well  edu¬ 
cated,  courageous  people. 


But  these  settlers  who  fled  the  tyranny  of  England 
were  not  lenient  on  their  own  kind.  In  1631,  the  general 
court  of  the  colony  passed  rigid  laws  restricting,  not  ex¬ 
tending,  suffrage,  imposing  taxes  and  oaths  of  obedience, 
compulsory  church  attendance,  and  so  on. 

Discussions,  meetings  and  elections  must  have  been 
extremely  violent,  for  the  settlers,  whether  in  England, 
old  or  New,  were  fighting  the  elements,  religious  intoler¬ 
ance  and  political  and  personal  restrictions  with  their 
lives. 

But  changes  had  been  rapid.  By  the  time  the  May¬ 
flower  had  anchored  in  Massachusetts  Bay,  the  Puritans, 
though  sick,  discouraged,  mutinous  and  disorganized,  had 
enough  courage,  probably  led  by  Brewster,  to  form  a 
basis  of  government,  and  the  now  celebrated  Mayflower 
Compact  was  drawn  up: 

"In  ye  name  of  God,  Amen,  we  whose  names  are 
underwritten,  the  loyall  subjects  of  our  dread  sovereign 
Lord  King  James,  doe  by  these  presents  solemnly  and 
mutually  swear  in  ye  presence  of  God,  and  of  one  another, 
covenant  and  combine  ourselves  into  a  civil  body  politick 
.  .  .  and  by  virtue  hereof  to  enacte,  constitute  and  frame 
such  just  and  equal  lawes,  ordinances,  acts,  consti¬ 
tutions  and  offices  from  time  to  time  as  shall  be  thought 
most  meet  and  convenient  for  ye  general  good  of  ye  Colo- 
nie,  unto  which  promise  all  due  submission  and  abedience." 
Twelve  "Leaders",  twenty-seven  "goodmen",  four  in¬ 
dentured  servants  and  no  women  signed  this  pact.  This 
remarkable  document  was  brought  from  oblivion  in  1802 
by  John  Quincy  Adams. 

In  1634,  a  representative  form  of  government  was 
established  and  the  ballot  box  was  substituted  for  public 
voting.  In  1641,  a  code  of  laws  was  adopted,  called  the 
Body  of  Liberties.  Again  in  1644,  the  government  was 
further  defined  and  personal  liberty  was  further  safe¬ 
guarded.  In  1643,  Massachusetts,  Plymouth,  Connecticut 
and  New  Haven  formed  a  loose  confederacy  called  the 
United  Colonies  of  New  England. 

The  two  decades  between  had  seen  the  most  of  the 
migration.  Both  the  London  and  the  Plymouth  Companies 
had  backed  sailings,  but  the  King  and  his  ministers  had 
opposed  any  project  favoring  heretics.  Thus,  the  Speed¬ 
well  of  the  Puritans  was  bought,  and  the  Mayflower  was 
hired.  But  by  1640,  290  ships  had  anchored  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Bay  and  21,200  people  had  settled  between  the 
Bay  and  the  Connecticut  River. 

A  more  accurate  picture  of  Thomas  now  appears.  At 
the  age  of  32,  he  had  become  an  adherent  of  the  Reverend 


Thomas  Shepard,  and  was  enough  of  a  dissenter  to  wish 
to  settle  in  New  England.  Yet  he  would  not  wish  to  be 
classed  as  a  dissenter  and  a  heretic,  for  we  find  that  he 
had  sworn  to  a  list  of  the  passengers  of  the  Susan  and 
Ellen  as  all  conformable  to  the  Church  of  England.  They 
would  not  yet  find  a  Church  of  England  under  the  United 
Colonies. 

Since  1495,  the  Brighams  had  been  recorded  as  free¬ 
men,  and  in  1637,  only  a  year  after  his  arrival,  Thomas 
was  voted  full  rights  and  franchise  under  a  code  of  laws 
hitherto  loath  to  grant  privileges  liberally.  It  can  there¬ 
fore  be  assumed  he  was  of  good  solid  stuff. 

Thomas  Brigham  1  married  (probably  in  1637)  Mercy 
Hurd.  She  must  have  been  a  woman  of  unusual  force  of 
determination.  She  married  her  second  husband  on 
March  1,  1655,  Edmund  Rice,  then  of  Sudbury,  but  who 
removed  to  Marlboro  in  1660,  where  he  died  May  3,  1663. 
(Note  for  future  reference  that  he  settled  in  Sudbury  in 
1638-39;  resided  on  the  east  side  of  Sudbury  River  in  the 
southern  part  of  now  Wayland.  He  had  eight  children  by 
his  first  wife.  But  any  children  by  his  second  wife,  above, 
would  be  blood  relations  of  the  Brighams.)  Now  note  well 
that  on  this  second  marriage,  all  of  her  children,  two  by 
Edmund  Rice,  and  those  surviving  the  first  or  Thomas 
Brigham  marriage  (listed  on  p.  54,  B.  Hist.),  were 
moved  to  Marlborough.  In  fact,  Thomas  2  had  been  al¬ 
ready  taken  to  Sudbury  on  his  mother's  second  marriage. 

Mercy  (Hurd-Brigham)  Rice  married  in  1664,  as  her 
third  husband,  William  Hunt,  then  of  Marlborough,  but 
formerly  an  early  settler  of  Concord.  Since  she  was  ten 
or  fifteen  years  younger  than  Thomas  Brigham,  born  in 
1603,  she  was  born  about  1615.  She  was  therefore  about 
fifty  years  old  on  marrying  William  Hunt  (no  children). 
The  above  explains  the  wholesale  removals  of  the  Brighams 
to  the  Marlborough  regions. 

"it  will  be  noted  that  every  descendant  of  Thomas  2 
Brigham  is  also  a  descendant  of  Edmund  Rice,  who  is  an 
ancestor  of  so  many  families  in  Eastern  Massachusetts. 
He  had  a  large  number  of  children,  some  of  whom  were 
of  mature  age  at  the  time  of  emigration."  "Thomas  11 
married  27  December  1665  Mary,  daughter  of  Henry  and 
Elizabeth  (Moore)  Rice,  (daughter  of  John  and  Elizabeth 
Moore  of  Sudbury)  and  granddaughter  of  Edmund  Rice,  the 
emigrant." 

Now,  while  many  settled  in  Marlborough  to  make  it 
ultimately  the  most  important  Brigham  center,  Elnathan 
Brigham  3  again  took  to  the  trail  southwest  to  Coventry, 
Connecticut.  Thus  Thomas  1,  Thomas  2  and  Elnathan  3, 


for  a  century,  were  all,  in  a  sense,  migratory. 

Then,  from  Elnathan  down,  the  Brighams  multiplied 
and  prospered  in  Coventry  and  the  surrounding  towns  of 
Tolland,  Willimantic  and  Mansfield,  Connecticut. 

Everyday  life  changed  with  dramatic  speed.  Food, 
shelter,  clothing,  medical  care,  education,  and  religious, 
political  and  moral  convictions  varied  with  almost  each 
decade. 

The  methods  of  travel  are  almost  uncountable.  The 
colonists  started  with  dugouts  and  canoes,  and  for  gener¬ 
ations  they  just  had  to  plain  hoof  it.  Then  came  scows, 
barges  and  ferries.  The  Indians  and  the  first  settlers 
planned  to  connect  the  two  small  rivers  which  became  the 
great  Cape  Cod  Canal.  There  were  oxen  and  horses;  the 
sedan  chair  for  the  lame,  the  sick  and  the  well-to-do;  the 
stage  coach,  pony  express,  prairie  wagon  (one  million 
made)  and  innumerable  types  of  carts,  sleds,  carriages 
and  coaches.  Jones  of  Dow-Jones  fame  had  a  steamboat 
in  Narragansett  Bay  twenty  years  before  Fulton  had  one 
on  salt  water.  Camels  were  introduced  successfully  in 
the  Southwest,  but  the  rapid  extension  of  the  railroads 
made  them  unnecessary.  Tracks  were  laid  across  the 
St.  Lawrence  River  in  winter,  when  the  ice  was  thick 
enough  to  bear  a  train. 

The  colonists  developed  the  Narragansett  pacer,  the 
Morgan  horse.  Western  mustang,  quarter  horse  and  the 
walking  horse.  They  loved  the  cold  winters  because  they 
could  travel  on  the  frozen  rivers,  lakes  and  swamps 
much  farther  and  faster  than  in  the  other  seasons. 

The  clipper,  perfected  between  1790  and  1850,  ex¬ 
panded  and  speeded  up  world  trade  amazingly,  and  the 
books  of  the  great  mathematician,  Nathaniel  Bowditch 
(1840),  on  navigation  changed  the  history  of  the  whole 
world. 

At  the  end  of  the  19th  century,  the  bicycle  supplied  a 
cheap,  practical  vehicle  used  over  most  of  the  world.  It 
is  used  from  a  light  form  for  racing  to  surprisingly 
large  models  for  business,  and  for  mere  pleasure.  It  is 
credited  with  being  a  main  force  in  the  emancipation  of 
women.  Strange  to  say,  it  has  been  considered  mostly  a 
toy  in  America. 

No,  the  colonists  did  not  have  to  wait  for  the  motor 
vehicle  and  the  aeroplane  to  see  basic  changes. 

*  *  * 

I  went  to  Hartford,  Connecticut,  several  times  be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  five  and  fourteen.  I  would  be  put  on 
the  New  York  train  at  Framingham,  in  the  care  of  the 


conductor,  and  someone  would  meet  me  at  the  Hartford 
station,  always  the  depot  in  those  days.  The  first  time, 
it  was  Aunt  Louise,  the  doctor.  She  was  a  tall,  pleasant 
authoritative' person,  and  had  a  large  practice,  which  was 
visited  in  a  buggy,  for  which  a  stable  of  two  or  three 
horses  was  necessary.  Her  office  was  in  the  city  on 
Church  Street  next  to  what  became  the  New  Dom  Hotel. 
I  thought  the  system  of  speaking  tubes  was  as  wonderful 
as  I  do  the  television  today,  and  no  small  boy  could  get 
tired  of  riding  in  a  buggy.  The  big,  big  entertainment 
was  the  noon  and  9:15  p.m.  Pearl  Street  fire-engine  drill. 
When  the  gong  rang,  the  handsome  horses,  snorting  and 
stamping  in  anticipation,  were  automatically  released 
from  their  stalls,  and  dashed  to  their  places  under  the 
suspended  harness,  where  they  remained  entirely  quiet. 
At  the  same  time,  the  firemen  would  throw  on  their  coats, 
fling  themselves  at  the  brass  pole  and  land  on  the  pad  be¬ 
low.  They  rushed  at  the  pole  and  threw  both  arms  and 
legs  around  it  in  such  a  way  that  they  spiralled  down.  The 
shiny,  brass  boiler  of  the  red  engine  always  had  a  low 
fire  of  Cannel  coal,  ready  to  belch  out  black  smoke  and 
get  up  pressure.  The  Pearl  Street  engine  was  a  rare 
vehicle  with  three  horses. 

Aunt  Louise  once  decided  to  discipline  me  seriously 
for  something,  but  I  have  no  idea  for  what.  I  recall  that 
she  went  out  and  bought  an  uncut  leather  sole  which  was 
about  eighteen  inches  long,  held  me  bottom  side  up  over 
her  knees,  lifted  the  terrible  thing,  and  gave  me  a  dozen 
blows  that  wouldn’t  have  broken  an  egg. 

We  visited  the  cousins  Ernest,  Clem,  Clara  and  Alice 
(Clara  having  lived  with  us  in  Framingham  for  the  two 
years  that  she  attended  the  State  Normal  School);  and  one 
year  Clem,  who  was  in  the  insurance  business,  took  me 
on  his  trip  to  insure  tobacco  against  hail,  up  one  side  of 
the  Connecticut  River  into  Massachusetts  and  home  on 
the  other  side.  There’s  a  buggy  ride  for  you! 

Other  years  I  went  to  Clara’s  house  on  Sisson  Avenue. 
(She  was  now  married  to  Arthur  Bennett.)  This  part  was 
still  rural  and  just  beyond  Mark  Twain’s  house.  Father 
Bennett  led  us  in  prayers  every  morning,  for  a  few 
minutes.  We  went  upstairs  to  a  library,  had  a  re¬ 
sponsive  reading  and  then  kneeled  while  he  prayed.  And 
I  always  looked  forward  to  it. 

All  these  people,  and  those  at  Mansfield,  too,  were 
gay  -  not  Puritanical  as  they  are  often  imagined  and  de¬ 
scribed.  We  all  joked,  played  simple  card  games,  sang, 
and  sang  well.  In  those  days,  people  and  students  really 
sang  and  everybody  let  loose;  and  hymns,  college  songs 


and  "America1'  were  sung  happily  and  aggressively,  and 
not  drip-dry.  The  "Star  Spangled  Banner"  was  sung  less 
than  it  is  today,  and  "America"  was  usually  titled  "My 
Country  ’Tis  of  Thee".  "Hail  Columbia"  was  used  in  the 
schools. 

Father  Bennett  was  head  of  Dun  and  Bradstreet  for 
Hartford,  and  was  prominent  both  in  city  and  church  af¬ 
fairs.  He  had  a  stable  at  the  back  of  the  house,  with  two 
horses,  a  light  rubber-tired  buggy  and  a  carriage  for 
four.  The  Pope-Hartford  Electric  was  appearing  on  the 
streets;  it  was  just  a  smart  bicycle-tired  buggy  driven 
by  a  motor.  We  had  a  horse  at  home,  so  I  knew  about 
feeding,  harnessing  and  driving.  Father  Bennett  drove 
out  to  the  parks  early  mornings  before  business  and  so 
did  many  other  men.  It  would  often  happen  that  one 
driver  would  try  to  overtake  or  pass  another,  or  if  two 
drivers  were  side  by  side  by  mere  chance,  they  might 
try  to  outdrive  each  other;  but,  mind  you,  a  staunch 
citizen  and  churchman  would  not  want  to  be  accused  of 
hoss-racing!  But  call  it  the  same  old  problem:  passing 
the  car  in  front  of  you! 

My  father  loved  to  spend  a  few  days  in  Mansfield 
Depot  where  he  was  born.  He  still  had  three  cousins 
there;  Mary,  Augusta  (Tilden),  unmarried,  and  Kate 
Dimmock.  The  only  visible  place  of  business  there  was 
the  general,  or  variety,  store,  still  run  by  the  Mr.  Smith 
that  Dad  had  known  w;hen  he  was  a  boy.  The  family  busi¬ 
ness  had  been  the  grist  mill,  but  the  new  roller  mills 
elsewhere  soon  did  all  the  grinding.  The  building  was  a 
large  three-story  structure  on  the  Willimantic  River,  with 
considerable  power  supplied  by  an  overshot  wheel.  A 
visit  to  it  proved  interesting,  for  large  organ  pipes  were 
being  built.  We  tramped  over  the  hills,  where  the 
abandoned  farms  and  pastures  were  already  wooded  over. 
Dad  would  say,  "There  used  to  be  a  forge  or  a  mill  here 
on  this  stream",  and  in  the  fall  we  would  collect  shag- 
bark  walnuts  from  the  same  trees  he  knew. 

The  cousins,  Mary  and  Augusta,  lived  alone  in  the 
center  of  the  village  in  a  house  typical  of  the  times:  a 
large  wood  or  coal-burning  pot-bellied  stove  in  the  dining¬ 
room  with  registers  to  let  the  heat  upstairs;  a  large 
kitchen,  spotless  and  friendly;  a  woodshed  with  cords  of 
wood  as  even  as  books  in  a  museum;  and,  maybe  you’ve 
guessed  it,  a  three-seater  out  back.  I  am  sure  our  games 
of  whist  and  old  maid  gave  them  the  most  exciting  times 
they  ever  had.  Today,  this  part  of  Connecticut  is  very 
attractive.  It  is  not  invaded  by  industry  or  housing,  and 
the  State  University  and  Government  Hospitals  contribute 
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to  its  good  appearance.  These  references  seem  trivial, 
but  I  felt  the  same  pleasure  that  my  father  did  in  going 
back  to  the  old  stamping  ground;  but  we  were  seeing  the 
last  of  the  old-timers.  The  descendants  of  Clement  Br  9 
carry  on  in  Connecticut. 

The  memory  of  the  smallest  things  linger  on;  playing 
the  harmonium  while  the  old  maids  sang,  and  trying  to 
twist  tapers  as  neatly  as  they  could.  A  glass  was  always 
kept  full.  With  them,  you  lit  one  lamp  from  another  and 
started  the  morning  kitchen  fire  from  the  parlor  stove. 
Anyway,  it  usually  saved  one  sulphur  match  broken  off 
from  the  card.  By  the  way,  if  you  want  to  make  a  supply, 
take  a  piece  of  newspaper  about  one  inch  by  eight  and 
start  a  tight  spiral  from  one  corner.  A  glassful  makes  a 
nice  conversation  piece. 

*  *  * 

What  comes  from  a  look  at  one’s  ancestors?  Each 
reader  can  find  what  he  wants  to  find.  Certainly,  no 
generation  passed  an  uneventful  life,  and  both  Thomas  1 
and  Lewis  7  witnessed  changes  as  deep  as  we  see  today. 
At  least,  it  all  proves  that  "you  can’t  get  away  from  it 
all". 

If  a  Thomas  from  the  past  could  drop  around  for  a 
visit,  once  he  got  the  hang  of  things,  what  might  he  ask 
us? 

"Explain  the  camera  to  me  again?" 

"Take  me  to  your  library  again.  I  want  to  see  more 
books  and  especially  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
the  Constitution." 

"I  want  another  ride  in  an  aeroplane." 

And  if  some  future  Thomas,  five  or  ten  generations 
hence  looks  back  on  us,  what  will  he  ask  us  -  if  we  have 
left  him  anything  to  see. 


Thomas  1 
Thomas  2 
Thomas  3 
Thomas  4 
Thomas  5 

1  Thomas  6 

the  Emigrant  1 

3  Thomas  2 
1 1  Elnathan  3 
46  Paul  4 

127  Capt.  Thomas  5 
308  Don  Ferdinand  6 


b  1475;  Holme-on-Spaulding-Moor.  d  .  .  .  farmer, 
b  1500;  bu  8  March  1559.  farmer, 
b  1525;  bu  Holme,  6  Feb.  1558.  yoeman  farmer, 
b  1549;  bu  8  Nov.  1586.  webster  (cloth  maker), 
b  1573  at  Holme;  d  at  Hotham,  1621. 

b  1603  at  Holme,  York,  England,  m  Mercy  Hurd,  1637. 
d  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  8  Dec.  1653. 

b  Cambridge,  1640.  d  Marlborough,  25  Nov.  1716. 
m  Mary  (Moore)  Rice,  1665.  m  Susanna  Rice,  1695. 

b  Marlb.,  7  Mar.  1683;  d  Mansfield  or  Coventry.Ct.,  25  Nov.  1758. 
m  Bethiah  Ward,  1705. 

b  Mansfield?  d  Coventry,  Ct.,  3  May  1746? 
m  Catherine  Turner 

b  Mansfield,  7  Mar.  1742.  d  Coventry,  10  May  1800. 
m  Susanna  Eels,  1769. 

b  Coventry,  Ct.,  1776;  d  Tolland,  Ct.,  Sept.  29,  1867. 
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b  Coventry,  Ct.,  Mar.  2,  1809.  d  Mansf.,  Ct.,  Jan.  17,  1873. 
mist  Louisa  Tilden,1833.  m  Lucy  Starkweather,  Jan.  12,  1851. 


8TH  GENERATION 


786  Don  Ferdinand 


b  Jan.  5,  1839.  d  Feb.  27,  1888.  m  Harriet  Marie  Storrs,  1863. 


Lewis  Starkweather 
Lucy  Louise 
Nathan 
Ida  Celestia 
Lillian  Estelle 
Walter  Irving 


b  Jul.  27,  1852.  d  July,  1905.  m  Hattie  Chieds  Spofford,  1885. 
b  Apr.  27,  1854.  d  about  1902. 

b  Feb.  26,  1856.  d  May  3,  1939.  m  Lena  Huntington,  1869. 
b  Jan.  13,  1858.  d  Aug.  7,  1903.  m  Frederick  E.  Miller, 
b  Aug.  12,  1860.  d  Apr.  2,  1886. 

b  Feb.  17,  1863.  d  Nov.  13,  1939.  m  Clara  Barton  Taylor,  1891. 


9TH  GENERATION 


Ernest  Ward 
Clement 
Alice 
Clara 

Lucy  Spofford 
Alice  Freeman 
Pauline 

Lillian  E. 

Ruth  S. 

Ralph  H. 
Howard  N. 
Lewis  H. 


Ferdinand 

Marjorie 


b  Feb.  13,  1869.  d  May  26,  1954.  m  Edith  Maria  Bennett, 
b  June  20,  1873.  d  Jan.  11,  1954.  m  Lillian  Talcott. 
b  Aug.  9,  1876.  d  Nov.  1952. 

b  Oct.  8,  1878.  d  May  1,  1955.  m  Arthur  Preston  Bennett. 

b  Dec.  14,  1888.  m  Orville  Albert  Minturn. 

r  Minturn  Drive,  Salem,  Oregon, 
b  Feb.  15,  1892.  m  Oscar  Sigismund,  1886-1955. 

teacher,  math.  1022  Elrod,  Coos  Bay,  Ore. 
b  Jan.  27,  1896.  r  2102  5th  Ave.,  Canyon,  Tex. 

Prof,  of  Music,  W.  Texas  St.  Coll.,  Canyon,  Tex. 

b  Mar.  4,  1890.  m  Dr.  P.  F.  Brookens. 

r  Box  5822,  State  College  Station,  Raleigh,  N.C. 
b  July  20,  1893.  m  Th.  H.  Bartilson. 

r  White  Chimneys,  Hillmeade  Rd.,  Bowie,  Md. 
b  Sept.  11,  1894.  m  Sara  Florence  Over, 
r  Custer,  S.  D. 

b  Sept.  9,  1896.  m  Julia  Eklund. 
r  Provo,  S.  D. 

b  Oct.  30,  1902.  m  Mary  Margaret  Sorr. 
r  6105  42nd  Place,  Hyattsville,  Md. 

b  Apr.  23,  1891.  m  Denise  Robineau. 

r  5  Clement  Circle,  Cambridge,  Mass, 
b  July  29,  1895.  m  John  Alden  Chapman, 
r  Greenville,  N.H. 


10TH  GENERATION 


Ferdinand  Bennett 
Robert  Bennett 

Storrs  Talcott 
Mary  Gray 

David  Brigham 


Br  b  June  16,  1898.  m  Mary  Tatem. 

wool  merchant.  15  Rogers  St.,  Newton  Highlands,  Mass. 

Br  b  Nov.  4,  1902.  m  Katherine  Helen  Graham, 
physician,  d  Nov.  26,  1937. 

Br  b  May  3,  1900.  m  Anne  Lucille  Lane;  mTalitha  Elise  Worthen. 

ins.  Hartford,  Ct.  r  Granby,  Ct. 

Br  b  April  29,  1905.  m  Kenneth  Frost  Beckley  (d  May  8,  1958). 
sec.  South  Kent  School,  S.  Kent,  Ct. 

Bn  b  Sept.  1,  1903.  m  Marian  Townsend  Booth. 

engineer.  251  Walthery  Avenue,  Richwood,  N.J. 


Howard  Brigham 

Mt 

b  Mar.  31,  1911.  m  June  Margaret  Keyes. 

Sup.  Eng.,  Olin  Matheson.  107  Devola  Ave.,  Marietta,  Ohio. 

George  Monroe 

Mt 

b  Oct.  26,  1912.  m  Jean  Robertson. 

City  Manager.  2000  N.  Douty,  Hanford,  Cal. 

Louis  Walcott 

Mt 

b  Sept.  12,  1914.  m  Theo  Marsh  West. 

Petroleum  Expl.  Conslt.  753  W.  Creekside  Dr.,  Houston,  Tex 

Harriet  Louise 

Mt 

/ 

b  Sept.  20,  1918.  m  John  Norman  Slottee. 

3560  Lombard  Ct.,  Portland,  Ore. 

Francis  Albert 

Mt 

b  Feb.  27,  1921.  2nd  Lt.  U.  S.  Army  Air  Force, 
lost  in  a  gallant  attempt  to  save  a  co-pilot,  July  7,  1944. 

James  Borden 

Mt 

b  July  2,  1926.  m  Barbara  Hinds. 

Dist.  Atty.,  Crook  Cty.  r  845  Crest  Dr.,  Prineville,  Ore. 

David  Brigham 

Sg 

b  July  22,  1918.  m  Anne  Elizabeth  Gardiner, 
uranium  miner-owner.  649  26th  Rd.,  Gd.  Junction,  Colo. 

Margaret 

Sg 

b  Nov.  4,  1919.  m  Kingdon  John  Bunham. 

Boeing  Aircraft.  5533  Holly,  Seattle  18,  Wash. 

Marian 

Sg 

b  Nov.  4,  1919.  m  Joseph  William  Walker. 

advertising.  1946  Heatherdale,  San  Jose,  26,  Cal. 

Alice  Louise 

Sg 

b  July  18,  1925.  m  Richard  Cooley. 

Natural  Resources.  108  6th  St.,  Juneau,  Alaska. 

Helen  Marie 

Sg 

b  Oct.  12,  1927.  m  Robert  C.  Gibson. 

Pharmacy,  Med.  Ctr.  210  Monte  Vista,  Mill  Valley,  Cal. 

Lillian  Elizabeth 

Bk 

b  Jan.  31,  1920.  m  Fred  C.  Hicks,  Jr. 

Lt.  Col.,  U.S.  Army.  4510  Albion  Rd.,  College  Park,  Md. 

Floyd  Brigham 

Bk 

b  Apr.  25,  1924.  m  Marjorie  Snaps. 

Dir.  Mid.  E.  Div.  Yds.  &  Docks,  Navy  Div.  100,  FPO,  NYC,  N.Y. 

Ruth  Huntington 

Bk 

b  Feb.  27,  1929.  m  Russell  S.  White, 
architect.  Garner,  Route  1,  N.C. 

Helen  Florence 

Br 

b  Oct.  9,  1923.  m  John  Jerome  Heye. 
staff  asst.,  Martin  Co.  Denver,  Colo. 

Robert  Over 

Br 

b  Nov.  9,  1924.  m  Margaret  Kruger, 
farmer.  Groton,  S.  D. 

Shirley  Mae 

Br 

b  June  23,  1926.  m  Lorin  Jacobson, 
printer.  Poison,  Montana. 

Donald  Huntington 

Br 

b  Dec.  18,  1931.  m  Nancy  Bunger. 

Industrial  Arts  Teacher.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Dwayne  Thomas 

Br 

b  Jan.  30,  1933. 

fire  tech.,  U.S.  Forest  Service,  Orofino,  Idaho. 

Dorothy  Ann 

Br 

b  Apr.  24,  1941. 

student.  Black  Hills  Teachers  College,  Spearfish,  S.  D. 

Edna  May 

Br 

b  June  23,  1933.  m  Bill  Allen  Courtney. 

Georges 

Br 

b  May  23,  1924.  m  Martha  Elizabeth  Mason. 

Operations  Rsch.  Conslt.  3708  42nd  Ave.,  S.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Annette 

Br 

b  Jan.  20,  1930.  m  Edwin  Larwell  Dale. 

Box  159A,  Vashon,  Wash. 

John  Alden 

Ch 

b  Apr.  9,  1926.  m  Jane  Elizabeth  Mahaffey. 

Lt.  Comm.,  U.S.  Navy.  3512  N.  Utah  St.,  Arlington  7,  Va. 

1 1TH  GENERATION 


Richard  Tatem 

Br 

b  Nov.  7,  1925.  m  Margaret  Ann  Hoover. 

DuPont  Corp.,  Wilmington,  Del.  r  R.D.  5,  W.  Chester,  Pa. 

Theodore  Fithian 

Br 

b  June  22,  1927.  m  Olga  Sinexon. 

R.C.A.  853  Wayside  Lane,  Haddensfield,  N.J. 

Ernest  Bennett 

Br 

b  May  12,  1931. 

Sylvania  Elec.  Co.  15  Rogers  St.,  Newton  Highlands,  Mass. 

Thomas  Moore 

Br 

b  Jam.  14,  1933. 

General  Electric  Co.  15  Rogers  St.,  Newton  Highlands,  Mass. 

Kenneth  Graham 

Br 

b  Oct.  14,  1932.  m  Janice  Mary  Bloomer. 

Mtn.  Paper  Co.  86  Oakhurst  Rd.,  Cape  Elizabeth,  Maine. 

Beverly  Lane 

Br 

b  Apr.  22,  1930.  m  Capt.  William  T.  Bowman.,  S.  A.C. 

6649  Furth  Drive,  Reynoldsburg,  Ohio. 

Storrs  Talcott 

Br 

b  Jan.  27,  1932.  m  Donna  Rae  Robinson. 

Prov.  Mut.  Life  Ins.  1441  So.  Westgate,  Los  Angeles  25,  Cal 

Hugh  Worthen 

Br 

b  Aug.  5,  1938. 

Lt.,  U.S.  Army,  Ft.  Devens.  Granby,  Ct. 

Bruce  Brigham 

Be 

b  July  5,  1931.  m  Sharon  Janice  Bristol. 

Ct.  Light  &  Power  Co.  R.F.D.  2,  Stepney  Depot,  Ct. 

Kenneth  Frost,  Jr. 

Be 

b  Dec.  29,  1934.  m  Elizabeth  Julia  Angelovich. 

Allis  Chalmers.  4819  W.  van  Beck  Ave.,  Milwaukee,  20,  Wis. 

Susan  Platt 

Be 

b  Sept.  7,  1939.  m  Richard  Kenneth  Olsen. 

138  Edgewood  St.,  Hartford  12,  Ct. 

Harrison  B. 

Bn 

b  Nov.  16,  1931.  m  Dorothy  Theresa  Gates. 

197  Erie  Ave..  Midland  Park.  N.J. 

Eric  Brigham 

Darby 

Niel  Borden 

Marilyn 
Laura  Jean 

Theo.  Marsh,  Jr. 

James 

Frances 

John  Stephen 
Richard  Albert 
Barbara  Louise 
Deborah  Ann 

Susan  Jane 
Mark  James 

Barbara  Elizabeth 
Deborah 

Fred  Carlysle,  Jr. 

Marjorie  Diane 
Susanne  Denise 

Ronald  Stevens 
Nancy  Caroline 
Shiryl  Ann 
Beverly  Jean 

Anne  Elizabeth 
David  Brigham 
Charles  Gardiner 
Margaret  Alice 
Walker 

Catherine  Jane 

Deborah  Lou 
Victoria  Louise 
Kingdon  Don 

Danton  J, 

Bradley  Lynn 

Brigham  John 
Matthew  Sigismund 

Dana  Alice 
Barton  Ray 
Todd  David 

William  John 
Richard  Lee 
John  Jerome 

Ralph  Allen 
Helen  Lorraine 
Thomas  Dale 
Barbara  Ann 

Rodney  Bruce 
James  Marlin 
Bradley  Lorin 

Donald  Huntington 
Dean  Edwin 

Robert  Winston 
Michael  David 
Ann  Elizabeth 

Peter  Maurice 
Bruce  James 
Denise  Florence 

Felecia  Charlotte 
Adrienne  Robineau 

Elisabeth  Alden 


Mt 

b 

Jan.  11,  1944. 

Mt 

b 

Sept.  9,  1947. 

Mt 

b 

Apr.  28,  1956. 

Mt 

b 

Feb.  7,  1949. 

Mt 

b 

May  26,  1952. 

Mt 

b 

May  6,  1942. 

Mt 

b 

Dec.  31,  1944. 

Mt 

b 

Dec.  31,  1944. 

SI 

b 

Apr.  3,  1945. 

SI 

b 

July  1,  1949. 

SI 

b 

May  23,  1950. 

SI 

b 

Dec.  17,  1954. 

Mt 

b 

June  22,  1956. 

Mt 

b 

Feb.  6,  1959. 

Hk 

b 

May  27,  1948. 

Hk 

fa 

Dec.  30,  1953. 

Hk 

b 

Nov.  4,  1958. 

Bk 

b 

May  29,  1947. 

Bk 

b 

Apr.  10,  1949. 

Wt 

b 

Oct.  17,  1952. 

Wt 

b 

Apr.  15,  1955. 

Wt 

b 

Feb.  17,  1957. 

Wt 

b 

Nov.  29,  1959. 

Sg 

b 

June  27,  1946. 

Sg 

b 

Aug.  27,  1949. 

Sg 

b 

Jan.  8,  1951. 

Sg 

b 

July  8,  1953. 

Sg 

b 

Feb.  2,  1955. 

sg 

b 

Sept.  24,  1958. 

Dn 

b 

May  4,  1947. 

Dn 

b 

Apr.  27,  1950. 

Dn 

b 

Apr.  27,  1950. 

Wk 

b 

Dec.  24,  1949. 

Wk 

b 

Sept.  4,  1956. 

Cl 

b 

Nov.  8,  1957. 

Cl 

b 

Nov.  29,  1959. 

Gb 

b 

Dec.  24,  1955. 

Gb 

b 

May  31,  1957. 

Gb 

b 

May  15,  1959. 

Hy 

b 

Apr.  8,  1950. 

Hy 

b 

Oct.  11,  1951. 

Hy 

b 

May  12,  1954. 

Br 

b 

July  24.  1949. 

Br 

b 

Nov.  23,  1951. 

Br 

b 

Dec.  25,  1953. 

Br 

b 

Sept.  2,  1955. 

Jb 

b 

Aug.  9,  1949. 

Jb 

b 

Dec.  14,  1951 . 

Jb 

b 

June  24,  1959. 

Br 

b 

Dec.  16,  1956. 

Br 

b 

Oct.  29,  1958. 

Cn 

b 

Mar.  29,  1957. 

Cn 

b 

Oct.  17,  1959. 

Cn 

b 

Apr.  8,  1961. 

Br 

b 

Apr.  12,  1949. 

Br 

b 

Feb.  4,  1951. 

Br 

b 

May  24,  1952. 

D1 

b 

Jan.  1,  1958. 

D1 

b 

8,  1961. 

Ch 

b 

Apr.  11,  1961. 

107  Rae  Ave., 

II  11  II 

II  II  II 


Devola,  Marietta,  Ohio. 


II  II  II 

II  II  II 


2000  Douty,  Hanford,  Cal. 

it  n  ii  ti 


753  Westcreekside  Dr.,  Houston  24,  Tex. 
ii  ii  ii  it  it  it 

it  ti  ii  ii  it  ii 

3560  NE  Lombard  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 

II  It  II  11  II  II 

II  II  II  II  II  It 

II  II  II  II  II  II 

849  Crest  Drive,  Prineville,  Ore. 

II  II  II  II  II 

adp.  4510  Albion  Rd.,  College  Pk.,  Md. 

it  ti  n  it  ti  ti 

ii  ti  ii  n  n  ii 

Russetton,  Berry  Way,  Richmondsworth,  Eng. 

I!  TI  II  II  II 

Garner,  Route  1,  N.C. 

II  11  II  II 

It  II  II  II 

II  It  II  II 

649  26th  Rd.,  Gd.  Junction,  Colo. 

n  it  it  ii  ii  it 

it  n  it  it  it  it 

ti  ii  it  ii  it  ii 

ti  it  n  n  it  it 

ti  it  it  it  n  n 

5533  Holly,  Seattle  18,  Wash. 

11  It  11  II  11 

II  It  II  II  II 


1946  Heatherdale,  San  Jose  26,  Cal. 

II  11  II  II  II  It 

108  6th  St.,  Juneau,  Alaska. 

It  It  II  II  II 

210  Monte  Vista,  Mill  Valley,  Cal. 

II  II  II  II  II  It 

II  II  II  II  II  II 

Denver,  Colo. 

ti  it 

it  ti 

Groton,  S.D. 

it  it 

n  it 

ii  ii 

Poison,  Mont. 

ti  ti 

it  it 


Minneapolis, 


Minn. 

ti 


3708  42nd  Ave.,  S.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

It  II  II  It  It  It 

II  II  II  II  It  II 

Box  159A,  Vashon,  Wash. 

ti  ii  n  ii 

3512  N.  Utah  St.,  Arlington,  7,  Va. 


12TH  GENERATION 


Katherine  Storrs 

Br 

b  June  8,  1950. 

Meeting  House  Hill 

,  West  Chester, 

Pa. 

Ann  Dyer 

Br 

b  Feb.  3,  1952. 

II 

II 

It 

It 

II 

II 

Robert  Hoover 

Br 

b  July  2,  1953. 

II 

II 

It 

II 

II 

II 

Deborah  Miles 

Br 

b  Feb.  6.  1959. 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

Douglas  Ward 

Br 

b  Feb.  15,  1960. 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

Elizabeth  Justus 

Br 

b  May  2,  1958. 

853  Wayside  Lane, 

Haddensfield,  N 

.  J. 

Kenneth  Graham 
Russell  John 

Marc  Timothy 

Br 

Br 

Br 

b  Nov.  23,  1955. 
b  Feb.  2,  1957. 
b  Mar.  14,  1959. 

Robin  Lynn 

Br 

b  Apr.  16,  1960. 

Michael  Scott 
Patricia  Ann 

i  Be 
Be 

b  Aug.  17,  1958. 
b  June  19,  1960. 

Kelly  Elizabeth 

Ol 

b  May  30,  1960. 

Steven  Rory 

Bn 

b  Feb.  24,  1958. 

86  Oakhurst  Rd.,  Cape  Elizabeth,  Maine, 
it  tt  it  n  ti  it 

if  ii  it  ti  it  ti 

1441  So.  Westgate,  Los  Angeles,  25,  Cal. 
4819  W.  Van  Beck  Ave.,  Milwaukee  20,  Wis. 

If  II  II  II  II  If  II  II 

138  Edgewood  St.,  Hartford  12,  Ct. 

197  Erie  Ave.,  Midland  Park,  N.  J. 


STATISTICS 

Under  generations  9,  10,  11  and  12,  there  are  130 
names.  While  New  Englanders  in  the  past  produced  very- 
large  families  (and  often  suffered  a  high  death  rate),  this 
Lewis  line  has  had  a  very  regular  increase. 

There  are  only  two  unmarried  females,  except  for 
those  of  the  11th  and  12th,  who  are  students,  in  military 
service,  or  very  young. 

There  are  only  two  marriages  without  children,  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  young  people  of  the  11th  and  12th. 

There  are  three  families  of  6,  and  two  of  5,  with  sons 
and  daughters  about  equal  in  number. 

Lucy  Mt  (9)  had  five  sons  and  one  daughter,  while  her 
sister,  Alice  Sg  (9),  had  four  daughters  and  one  son. 

5  families  have  4  children 

13  "  "  3  " 

9  "  ii  2  " 

11  "  "1  child 

Only  three  infant  deaths  have  been  reported  (not  re¬ 
corded).  One  member,  Robert  Br  10,  died  suddenly  at 
the  age  of  35.  One  member,  Francis  Mt  10,  gave  his  life 
in  the  service  of  his  country. 

Now,  if  we  except  these  two,  the  following  incredible 
fact  stands  out  from  the  family  chart: 

EVERY  PERSON  BORN  SINCE  1878  IS  ALIVE  TODAY. 


ABBREVIATIONS 


Be  . . 

•  • 

Beckley 

b  ....  born 

Bk  .  . 

•  • 

Brookens 

Bn  .  . 

•  • 

Bennett 

m  .  .  .  .  married 

Br  . . 

•  • 

Brigham 

Bt  .  . 

•  • 

Bartilson 

bu  . .  .  .  buried 

Ch  .  . 

•  • 

Chapman 

Cl  .. 

•  • 

Cooley 

No.  before  name:  index  and 

Cn  . . 

•  • 

Courtney 

paragraph  number  from  the 

D1  .  . 

•  • 

Dale 

History 

Dn  .  . 

•  • 

Dunham 

Gb  .  . 

•  • 

Gibson 

No.  after  name:  generation 

Hk  .  . 

•  • 

Hicks 

Hy  .. 

•  • 

Heye 

Jb  .  . 

•  • 

Jacobson 

Mt  .  . 

•  • 

Minturn 

Ol  .. 

•  • 

Olsen 

Sg  • . 

•  • 

Sigismund 

SI  .. 

•  • 

Sluttee 

Wk. . 

•  • 

Walker 

Wt  .. 

•  • 

White 

NOTES 


(1)  Governor  Bradford’s  Of  Plimouth  Plantation.  This 
manuscript,  which  has  been  through  many  printings,  de¬ 
scribed  the  life  of  the  Pilgrims  from  1606  to  1947.  It  is 
one  of  America’s  greatest  documents  by  a  man  who  was 
there.  The  wanderings  of  the  manuscript  itself  make  a 
drama  second  only  to  the  contents.  Not  written  for  publi¬ 
cation,  it  was  handed  down  from  father  to  son,  then  to 
other  relatives  and  persons,  and  was  then  stored  in  the 
tower  of  the  Old  South  Church,  Boston.  The  church  be¬ 
came  a  stable  for  the  British  during  the  Revolution  and 
the  manuscript  was  lost  until  1856,  when  it  was  found  by 
chance  in  Fulham  Palace,  London.  Then,  on  May  26,  1887, 
after  meetings  and  correspondence  involving  archbishops, 
governors,  ambassadors  and  legislatures,  it  was  pre¬ 
sented  with  great  ceremony  to  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts.  Basic  reading  in  the  study  of  the  period. 

(2)  History  of  the  United  States,  by  John  Clark  Ridpath, 
A.  M.,  LL.D.  A  popular  history  of  the  U.S.A.  from  ab¬ 
original  times  to  1882.  Good  old  Ridpath!  His  book  is 
still  a  clear,  orderly  and  satisfactory  reference. 

(3)  Words  and  Places,  by  Isaac  Taylor,  E.  P.  Dutton, 
New  York,  No.  517  of  Everyman’s  Library,  1st  Edition, 
1864.  A  fascinating  work  by  a  great  English  clergyman, 
which,  as  the  title  indicates,  connects  words  and  places 
with  human  migrations,  cultures  and  history. 

(4)  Saints  and  Strangers,  by  George  F.  Willison,  Reynal 
&  Hitchcock,  New  York,  1945.  An  extremely  interesting 
and  scholarly  book  on  the  Pilgrims  in  England,  Holland 
and  America.  It  especially  replaces  the  myths  and 
romance  of  novelists,  poets  and  movie-makers,  with 
historical  truth,  which  makes  better  reading.  In  other 
words,  "it  debunks". 

(5)  The  Seasons  of  America  Past,  by  Eric  Sloane, 
Wilfred  Funk,  Inc.,  New  York.  The  author  is  ahistorian, 
scientist,  artist,  collector  and  philosopher  at  the  same 
time. 

(6)  Customs  and  Fashions  in  Old  New  England,  by  Alice 
Earle  Morse,  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York,  1893. 
Portrays  the  New  Englander  from  birth  to  burial  with 
fine  regard  for  accuracy. 

(7)  The  Old  Bay  Paths,  by  George  Francis  Marlowe, 
Hastings  House,  New  York.  Handsomely  illustrated  with 
photographs  by  the  famous  etcher,  Samuel  Chamberlain. 


I  have  a  special  admiration  for  this  book  and  for  its 
author:  for  he  lived  in  Framingham  where  I  grew  up;  he 
was  a  close  friend  of  my  father’s;  I  knew  the  regions  that 
he  described;  and  the  trails  he  describes  went  westward 
from  Boston  to  Marlborough  where  the  early  Brighams 
settled,  and  southwest  through  Framingham  to  Coventry, 
Mansfield  and  Hartford  where  our  Brighams  settled. 
George  Marlowe  was  an  architect  by  profession.  He 
walked  thousands  of  miles  in  his  lifetime  (he  never  owned 
an  automobile)  in  tracing  the  trails  he  studied. 

(8)  The  History  of  the  Brigham  Family,  Grafton  Press, 
New  York,  1907,  and  Vol.  II,  1927.  Very  carefully  written 
and  edited  and  illustrated  with  portraits  of  distinguished 
members,  with  listings  by  public  service.  Almost  unob¬ 
tainable  in  the  open  market,  but  on  the  shelves  of  most  of 
the  larger  libraries  and  Historical-Genealogical  Societies. 
I  am  very  grateful  to  Mr.  F.  Gorham  Brigham,  Jr.,  for 
approval  of  the  plan  to  write  this  pamphlet  and  to  refer  to 
the  Family  History. 

(9)  The  books  listed  under  Notes  (3),  (4)  and  (6),  above, 
have  extensive  reference  lists.  If  you  have  any  or  all  of 
these  books  in  your  library,  you  can  pass  an  interesting, 
and  often  amusing,  hour  with  them.  Nos.  (3),  (5)  and  (7) 
make  good  presents! 

Many  cities  and  also  many  small  towns  have  histori¬ 
cal  museums  which  should  not  be  missed.  The  Museum 
of  Natural  History  of  New  York  and  that  of  Chicago,  etc., 
by  their  modern  displays,  show  the  Indian  in  his  true 
setting,  with  his  human  dignity  and  primitive  culture, 
before  his  contamination  by  the  white  man.  Do  not  miss 
Harold  Warp’s  magnificent  Pioneer  Village  at  Minden, 
Massachusetts.  - 

(10)  Ancestral  Tablets,  by  Wm.  H.  Whitmore,  sold  by 
Dewolfe  &  Fiske,  booksellers,  236  Summer  Street,  Boston, 
Massachusetts.  An  album  for  recording  a  family  by 
generations.  A  system  of  small  rectangular  cut-outs 
shows  the  generations  "in  depth". 

(11)  Ancestral  Register,  by  Frank  Starr  Farnsworth, 
designer  and  promoter,  Middletown,  Connecticut.  One 
large  page  for  writing  a  family  tree. 

(12)  Nathan  Starkweather,  Stw.  Geneal.  p.  113,  under 
Jabez  5,  1770-1849.  He  had  several  children:  Nathan, 
b  April  23,  1813,  d  Jan.  17,  1902.  Prominent  Hartford 
citizen;  biography  and  picture  in  Stw.  Geneal.  photo  93. 
Therefore,  Nathan  Stw.  was  brother  of  Lucy  Stw.  (m  Lewis), 
being  my  great  uncle  and  my  maternal  grandmother. 


respectively.  Therefore,  I  knew  well  a  man  whose  father 
(Jabez)  was  born  before  the  Revolution,  and  who,  as  a 
boy,  could  remember  it. 

(13)  I  quote  Vol.  I,  appendix,  p.  553:  "Brigham  Young 
was  the  son  of  John  Young,  once  of  Hopkington,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  who  married  Abigail  Howe.  Her  sister,  Susanne 
Howe,  married  Phineas  Brigham  of  Southborough,  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  Susanne  and  her  race  were  such  estimable 
people  that  Brigham  Young  was  honored  by  being  christened 
after  his  Brigham  aunt.  This  (Deo  Laudamus!)  is  the 
utmost  opprobrium  the  Brigham  family  has  to  bear  in  the 
matter  of  The  Prophet." 

(14)  The  State  Street  Bank  &  Trust  Company,  Copley 
Square  Branch,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  has  on  display  a 
framed  lithograph,  undated,  entitled  Private  Signals  of 
Merchants  and  Underwriters  of  Boston  (14’ x  8’;  112  flags 
shown),  printed  by  Kramer  &  Company,  lithographers.  It 
is  undoubtedly  of  the  clipper  days.  There  is  the  flag  of 
E.  D.  Brigham  &  Company,  a  blue  cross  on  a  white  field. 
Brighams  with  large  yachts,  take  noticel 

(15)  Don  Ferdinand  6  had  a  daughter.  Wealthy  Jane,  who 
married  Rufus  Tilden  of  Massfield,  whose  children  were 
Augusta,  Mary  Jane,  Kate  (m  Dimmock)  and  Rufus  8  W., 
the  cousin  of  my  father’s,  whom  I  knew  and  visited. 

(16)  For  the  benefit  of  future  historians  of  the  Associ¬ 
ation,  please  send  vital  facts,  births,  deaths,  marriages, 
changes  of  address,  important  activities  of  family  mem¬ 
bers,  to  the  President  of  the  Brigham  Family  Association, 
Mr.  F.  Gorham  Brigham,  Jr.,  61  Temple  Street,  West 
Newton,  Massachusetts,  and  to  your  respective  family 
associations  and  historians.  A  postal  card  will  usually 
do  it.  Start  with  608  LEWIS  7,  and  give  the  succeeding 
ancestors  to  identify  your  information. 

(17)  This  pamphlet  will  be  sent  to  each  head  of  family,  to 
libraries  and  societies  selected  from  the  lists  of  the  New 
England  H.  &  G.  Society  and  after  that,  sold  at  $2.50  each, 
to  pay  for  printing.  Write  Ferdinand  Brigham,  5  Clement 
Circle,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 


Walter  I.  Brigham 


Nathan  Brigham 


Lewis  Brigham 


